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drifted   darkly   across   the   sun-drenched   lawns   of
privilege.

Lord Dufferin, it must be admitted, made the most
of those last five years. There was a moment, in
1857, when he desired to dash to India for the purpose
of suppressing the Sepoy mutiny. c If it were not/
he wrote, c for my mother, I would set off to-morrow
in order to have a share in avenging these poor ladies.*
He restrained this mediaeval impulse and remained in
Lower Brook Street. Yet he was distressed by the
levity displayed by his fellow legislators, who seemed
indifferent to the fact that English womanhood had
been outraged at Cawnpore. Even to this day (and
God grant that it may last) there is something in the
spirit of Westminster which discourages heroics. It
has nothing to do with cynicism and still less with
heartlessness, but is based upon the sane realisation
that emotionalism should not pass beyond New Palace
Yard. Yet to Lord Dufferin, whose heart beat in
unison with that of Quentin Durward, the impassi-
bility of his colleagues seemed inhuman. * Directly/
he wrote, 'any question, involving no matter what
momentous principle, enters the doors of either House,
all its virtue seems to leave it, it is never spoken of
but with levity, as if blighted by an unwholesome
atmosphere. At least, that is the case in the society
through which I scramble/

He consoled himself for such disillusions by taking
his mother on a yachting trip to Egypt. They ascended
the Nile as far as Assouan, and while Lord Dufferin
occupied himself in studying hieroglyphics and pur-
chasing many Egyptian curios and a few works of
art, his mother spent her time writing a gay parody of